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may be said that it reached a culmination in
Unitarianism, which sought to reconcile to
Christianity the bolder concepts of the nine-
teenth century and to proclaim the goodness
of man. Yet, as said, the old liaison with an
austere, unseen world persisted; the gaiety of
Irving*s Salmagundi, for instance, was alien
to earnest New England. About 1830 the
learning and religion of its founders flowered
forth in a renaissance of history, poetry, and
philosophy. Of the belles lettres of this move-
ment something will be said in the next chap-
ter. For the moment we should study the
Concord men, stirred by dreams of a reborn,
democratic religion; excited not by Byron
and Scott but by Carlyle and Wordsworth;
stimulated not by manners, customs, and poli-
tics but by the ideal of a spiritual man in orig-
inal relation to this American society and to
the universe. Provincial but aspiring, they sat
obedient at the feet of all those good and
great, as Emerson called them, who had
sought an intuitive knowledge of God, di-
rectly, through evidence transcending the
senses; they listened to Coleridge and Goethe
and also to Plato and to the prophets of the
Orient.
Though we might pause in this Concord
group over the "Orphic Sayings" of the Con-
necticut pedlar and soothsayer Amos Bron-
son Alcott (Tablets, 1868; Concord Days,
1872), over the aggressive, incoherent, rap-
turous Margaret Fuller (Woman in the Nine-